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Introduction. 

The feeble-minded white child who resembles the Mongolian 
adult, and resembles even more the Malay adult, has been of consider- 
able interest for about 100 years. This interest was centered around 
the ethnic relationship after the work of Chambers: “Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation” in 1844, and the elder Langdon 
Down: “Observations on an Ethnic Classification of Idiots” in 1866, 
and it was brought out recently by a little book of Crookshank, “The 
Mongol in our Midst”. Many others have studied the Mongolian im- 
becile. Hunter measured 36 and Davenport examined many more. 
In Davenport’s work on the “Influence of Endocrines on Heredity” he 
brings out clearly some of the diagnostic traits in Mongoloids through 
an anthropometric analysis. 


It was my good fortune to examine about 100 of these “unfinish- 
ed children” as they are called by Shuttleworth, while measuring the 
children in the Training School at Vineland New Jersey, during the 
past summer. Measurements were made and descriptions recorded 
with the addition of X-Rays of the cranial sutures from three direc- 
tions and X-Rays of the bones of the extremities. The type of ears, 
nose, face, head and body form was determined from their morphol- 
ogy. The statistical study is not yet complete, but enough has been 
done to justify a preliminary resume. 
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Characters. 

Their chief characters are small stature, great relative sitting 
height, short arms and legs, broad and short hands and feet, single 
transverse hand lines, short thumbs and short incurved little fingers, 
the middle phalanx shorter than the terminal, prehensile great toes, 
small ratio of lower to upper arm length, small span and chest girth, 
high omphalic index, markedly broad and short head which is globu- 
lar and sometimes flattened behind, involuted ears with adherent lo- 
bules and overturned upper helix, nose of the Hypomorph type, mon- 
goloid eyes, laxity of muscles, over flexible joints, presence of the 
metopic suture, wide open sutures with fontanelles, small epiphyses 
which remain ununited late, simple gyri and sulci of the cerebrum 
with small cerebellum and brain stem, rough, dry skin, scrotal tongue, 
defective retina and impaired vision. Many other characters could 
be enumerated but these are the most important. 

Discussion. 

The condition of true mongolism is not so much abnormal develop- 
ment as incomplete metamorphosis. The Mongolian imbecile is the 
true Hypomorph of the Whites, and thus represents relatively the 
same type as the Negrillo and Negrito for the Blacks, and certain 
Malay, Mongolian and other peoples for the Yellow-Browns. I had 
never seen a true Hypomorph among the Whites until I first saw a 
Mongolian imbecile, and the discovery was a surprise. The cretin 
and the achondroplastic dwarf have some measurements similar to 
those of the mongolian, but they are not Hypomorphs although they 
seem to be nearly related to them. All mongolian feeble-minded 
children are not alike, and they vary from those who show all the 
typical traits to those who have only one or two of the characters or 
who have the characters to only a slight extent. Cretins and achon- 
droplastic dwarfs sometimes look mongoloid. 

Very few mongolian children are idiots, and a considerable pro- 
portion attain the mental age of 3 or 4 years or even older and some 
mongoloids pass as normal, especially among women. The large part 
are imbecile or near imbecile, therefore, mongolian imbecile is a 
better term than mongolian idiot. 

The tissues of the body in mongolian imbeciles do not complete 
their metamorphosis, and even the cells seem to be unfinished or 
imperfect. Not one of the systems; bone, muscle, brain, skin, and 
others; have a natural function. The epiphyses of the bones are 
small and unite late if at all; and the joints are over flexible; the 
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wide open sutures of the skull with fontanelles and frequently the 
persistence of the metopic suture in the frontal bone, with the small 
brain and its simple gyri and sulci, and undeveloped cerebellum and 
brain stem in conjunction with the simplemindedness, denote incom- 
pleteness of development ; the retina is incomplete with impaired vision ; 
the tongue is fissured radially from the midline, the lips are cracked 
and the eyelids inflamed. These are but few of the many characters 
that could be cited in support of the statement that the condition 
is one of incomplete metamorphosis. 

Causes. 

Crookshank derives the condition of mongolism from the orangs 
through the Mongols who early invaded Europe and left their im- 
press upon the people which has been handed down since that time. 
He thus carries out to some extent the exploded theories of Klaatsch 
who derived the different races from different lines of anthropoid 
apes, although his theory has been modified by his followers. The 
work of Crookshank follows that of Chambers and the elder Langdon 
Down as well as many others who would derive the mongolian im- 
becile among Whites from a previous mixture of mongols and 
Europeans. ; 

Mongolian imbeciles are found frequently to be the children of 
mongoloid parents, the children of tubercular parents or the first 
of normal parents, or the last of a large family, all the others being 
normal. The correlation has not been calculated for any of these 
conditions on a sufficiently large number, however. 

Recently the endocrine glands have been brought in as the cause. 
This is natural today when our ignorance of the endocrines makes 
them a popular cover for other ignorances and negligences. A low 
grade lymphatic development, poor thyroid secretion, and deficient 
secretions of other glands have all been claimed as the cause. Daven- 
port concludes that the chromosomes are the determiners of develop- 
ment, first by altering the quality and activity of the particular secre- 
tions, “under conditions imposed by environment, and then, as it 
were, turn over to the gland”, for better or worse, the functions 
that control many of the later developmental processes. 

This all seems to mean that nobody knows the cause of Mongol- 
ism and anybody’s guess is as good as anothers’. Pluriglandular de- 
ficit seems to fit it as well as anything else, and with reason because 
all the tissues being deficient the endocrines would also be deficient. 
The condition must start in the embryo or fetus because fetal and 
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embryonic conditions may be retained. The persistence of the meto- 
pic suture, patent foramen ovale, hairy face and body, and defective 
pigmentation are but a few of the features retained. 


I am inclined to agree with Dr. Robert Hutchinson of London 
that mental deficiency arises fortuitously, and that each generation 
would continue to produce its crop of such children. Alcoholic con- 
ceptions, syphilitic heredity, and degenerate ancestry produce their 
effects, but we need more detailed and numerous studies before the 
question will have a basis of fact for settlement. 


Nature has a way of producing extremes as well as intermediate 
conditions and through this variability many situations may be suited, 
The Mongolian imbecile may come into its own sometime in the same 
way as the Negrillo and Malay by adaptation. 


Address by Dr. J. Q. A. Stewart * 
June 6, 1894 


An address which will interest the general public, as well as the 
profession is one expected of the President of this society, and in 
order to meet that expectation to some extent, I have selected the 
subject of the education, training, and medical treatment of the 
feeble-minded. 

I am conscious of the fact that this subject is more or less fa- 
miliar to medical men, and I realize that in this paper I will present 
nothing new for your consideration. My desire however, is to re- 
fresh your memory and to recall to you the duty you owe to this 
most unfortunate class of your Brethern, and by doing this I hope to 
arouse, through you a more thorough investigation into the causes of 
idiocy and its possible prevention. 

It is common now to use the word feeble-minded, meaning thereby 
to include all degrees and types of congenital defects from that of 
the simply backward boy or girl, but little below the normal standard 
of intelligence, to the profound idiot, a helpless, speechless burden 
with every deficiency between these extremes. 


*While in Kentucky some months ago the editor read the manuscript of an ad- 
dress delivered before the Kentucky State Medical Society by Dr. J. Q. A. Stewart 
thirty years ago. There is so much of it that is still of interest that we are 
printing excerpts from it. This is through the courtesy of Dr. John Stewart, Superin- 
endent of the Stewart Home at Frankfort, Ky.—Editor. 
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!- The lack may be so'slight as to involve only the ability to pro- 
petly decide questions of social propriety or conduct or simply ques- 
tions of morality or it may profoundly affect every faculty. 

In theory the differences between these various degrees of defi- 
ciency are marked and distinct, while in practice the lines of separa- 
tion are entirely indefinite. I will present a case, the more fully to 
illustrate a low grade idiot. 

A child from one to two years of age attracts the attention of 
some member of the family and by its peculiar movements arouses 
the suspicion that there is something wrong with it. The mother is 
notified of these eccentricities and after many anxious hours and 
days of watchful solicitude she reluctantly admits to herself that all 
is not right with her little one. She does not know what is the mat- 
ter. She is not willing to admit that her child is mentally deficient. 
Indeed she is the last one to see it and she resents with profound in- 
dignation the suggestion that her child could by any possibility of 
means be defective in any way. 

She has, however, noticed that it does not respond to her af- 
fectionate embraces and gives no heed to her efforts to attract its 
attention. She notices that it has no wants or if. it has, gives evi- 
dences of them only in cries of discordant sound. It does not talk; 
its muscular movements lack co-ordination; the vacant eye, the in- 
attentive ear, the slow development of the physical as well as the 
mental structure all indicate that this child has come into the world 
scarce half made up, and is of very low intelligence, or an idiot. 
What a shock this is to all interested in this child, but the poor 
mother what of her. In her despair she sends for her doctor. 

You see the child, perhaps you have noticed it before in your 
visits to the family and have been too timid to tell the mother the 
truth. You are apt to decide hastily that the child is beyond your 
help. You feel that you can not give to the distressed mother any 
hope that medicine will avail. She has sent for you, her doctor, in 
whom she has the utmost confidence and believes with God’s help you 
can restore to her child its lost or undeveloped reason. She has un- 
bosomed herself to you and asks for aid. Are you to abandon her 
in this most trying hour. Would you not rather watch its develop- 
ment for the next few years? 

Who but you can advise the proper treatment of the little one. 
The proper hours for its food, exercise, baths, sleep, etc. Who 
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knows so well as you that upon its perfect health depends its mental 
and physical development, and who has the knowledge to direct this 
treatment so well as the doctor. More depends upon you at this 
time of the child’s life than will ever come to any one after, into whose 
care the child may fall. The treatment must commence from the 
moment of the child’s birth and it must be continued uninterruptedly 
until it is old enough to be placed in an institution especially adapted 
to its training. 

The Kentucky School at Frankfort was the sixth public school 
established: in the United States for the education of the feeble- 
minded. Kentucky was among the first to realize the importance of 
caring for and educating this class of her neglected children. 


Until sixteen years ago the institution was conducted as a school, 
following closely the plans‘laid down by Seguin and meeting with 
the success usually attending his methods of instruction. But this 
did not seem to me to be the only object to accomplish. There were 
several large girls and boys who had received all the benefits in the 
way of school training that could be given to them and who had re- 
mained in this school nearly as long as the law would allow them. 
They had received the ordinary school education. They knew how 
to read and write and were familiar with the common rules of arith- 
metic. They could sing and go through satisfactorily with the calis- 
thenic exercises which were all very pretty and attractive, but the 
problem immediately presented itself to me, would the accomplish- 
ment of all these school exercises enable these people to make a living 
for themselves after they were dismissed from the school. Were they 
prepared by the acquisition of these school exercises alone to battle 
with the world for bread and had they been taught any practical 
thing during their school life which would enable them when turned 
from its doors to take up the serious demands upon them and hold 
their own in the struggle they must make with the world. 

Every feeling of my nature revolted at the bare suggestion of 
turning them out into the world, for I knew they were in no wise pre- 
pared for the serious responsibilities they would encounter. Then 
in connection with the school department the idea of attaching some 
industrial occupation which would to some extent enable them to 
compete with others was proposed. The subject was discussed at a 
meeting of the board of commissioners and it was decided to try the 
experiment. 
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‘This was such a radical departure from all previous efforts in 
behalf of this class of persons that many misgivings were indulged 
in by those who were cognizant of the plans proposed. There were 
no precedents to follow. It had never been attempted before in any 
school of this kind and those engaged in this work in other States 
were doubtful and gave the scheme no encouragement. They took the 
ground that the States ought to care for its defectives if need be 
all their lives. This was admitted by those of us who believed in 
the final success of the undertaking and in rebuttal we urged that if 
nothing else was accomplished the very fact of a boy being permitted 
to drive a nail or of a girl to make herself an apron would act as an 
incentive to better work in the school room. 

After much discussion it was decided to erect a laundry for the 
girls and to provide a sewing room where lessons could be given in 
these industries and half of every school day in the week except 
Saturday was devoted to these branches. The success attending these 
experiments showed the wisdom of the originators of the idea and 
then rapidly followed a shoe shop; a carpenter shop, a broom and 
mattress shop and other light trades for the instruction of the boys each 
of whom was selected according to his capacity for such trade as 
was best for him. And Kentucky has the honor of being the first to 
introduce and successfully teach industrial pursuits to idiotic children. 

Dr. Kerlin, of Pennsylvania, who was one of the foremost men 
in our ranks who has spent a life time in the great work of the ameli- 
oration of the condition of the idiot, who was until his death, only 
a year ago, the Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institute for Feeble- 
Minded Youth, has said, “There is no field of political economy which 
can be worked to better advantage for the diminution of crime, paup- 
erism and insanity than that of idiocy. The early recognition of 
some of its special and more dangerous forms should be followed 
by their withdrawal from unwholesome environments and their per- 
manent sequestration before they are pronounced criminals and have 
by the tuition of the slums acquired a precosity that deceives even 
experts.” i 

“Only a small percentage should ever be returned to the commun- 
ity and then only under conditions that would preclude the proba- 
bility of their assuming social relations under marriage or becoming 
sowers of moral or physical disease. How many of your criminals, 
your inebriates, your tramps, are congenital imbeciles. How many 
of your insane are really feeble-minded or imbecile persons wayward 
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and neglected in their early training, and at last conveniently hoys- 
ed in hospitals after having wrought mischief, entered social relations, 
reproduced their kind and antagonized experts and lawyers, puzzled 
philanthropists and in every possible manner retaliated on their pro- 
genitures for their origin and on the community for their misappre- 
hension. How many of your incorrigible boys lodged in the houses 
of refuge to be half educated in letters and wholly unreached in 
morals are sent into the community the moral idiots they were at the 
beginning only more powerfully armed for mischief and breeding 
other paupers. What is it but imbecility let free to do its mischief.” 


It is no fault of the feeble-minded boy or girl if their tendency 
is to lead dissolute lives. We owe to them in their early childhood 
the fostering care of institution life and even in adult life they will 
need the watchful guadianship of persons specially adapted to this 
work. 

A feeble-minded girl is exposed as no other girl in the world 
is exposed. She has not sense enough to protect herself from the 
perils by which she is surrounded. Often bright and attractive, if 
at large, she either marries and brings forth in geometrical ratio a 
new generation of defectives and dependents or she becomes the ir- 
responsible source of corruption and debauchery in the communities 
where she lives. There is hardly a poor house in this land where 
evidences of this kind of neglect is not to be seen. 


The plan to relieve this condition and which is advocated by 
the best minds of the nation is to colonize the idiot and feeble-minded 
in one institution and under one management. The school depart- 
ment should be the central idea. Around this should be erected 
buildings for the custodial care of the low graded idiots, the epilep- 
tics and the paralytic. A system of discipline should be carried on 
in each of these departments, so that as improvement is made in any 
child in either of these, sufficient to warrant its transmission to the 
school department, it may be done. 

After the origination and establishment of the Kentucky Insti- 
tution in 1860 the war of the rebellion came on and the south since 
then has been too poor to establish such institutions and Kentucky 
is the only state south of the Ohio river thus provided. Many in- 
quiries are constantly being made from these states and I have no 
doubt that in the near future every one of them will be properly 
provided. There is one idiot to every eight hundred of the popula- 
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tion of any civilized country. In the United States there are eighty 
thousand of them. 

I sum up by reiterating the points touched upon in this paper. 
Let the doctor realize that much depends upon him in the early years 
of the child’s life. That such medicines as needed may be promptly 
provided under his immediate supervision. That outdoor exercise, 
massage, proper food, proper clothing, proper bathing and all the 
minute details necessary for the child’s development physically is 
attended to. Let separate buildings under the care of one central 
government be supplied for those who may be entitled to them. Have 
all pauper imbeciles collected under one grand management so that 
they can be properly cared for and treated scientifically. The epi- 
leptic in one department that the doctor may have an opportunity to 
study his particular wants for he can not be treated anywhere suc- 
cessfully unless he is provided with necessary buildings and neces- 
sary appliances and a specialist whose duty it shall be to spend his 
whole time on the study and treatmént of these cases. Let the paraly- 
tic have another department and let low grade idiots have another de- 
partment as is now done by all other states who make any preten- 
sion to provide for them. Then and not until then will the State 
and the profession have fully performed their duty to this afflicted 
class and real benefit accrue to the child. 


Clinical Department Studies « 


G. M. Willson, Assistant Psychologist Psychiatric Clinic 
New Jersey State Department of Institutions and Agencies 


Case IV---A Case of Post-Encephalitic Conduct Disorder 


Sleeping sickness (encephalitis lethargica) usually leaves in its 
wake characteristic physical and personality changes resulting in grave 
conduct disorders. Such an individual is often badly mismanaged 
because the real cause of the condition is not recognized. Parents 
and teachers notice extreme irritability, restlessness and unreasonable- 
ness. There may be active anti-social conduct such as fighting, steal- 
ing, and various forms of deception. The point commonly emphasized 
is that the individual’s conduct and character have profoundly changed 
for the worse in a relatively short time. It is essential that the real 


*This is the fourth of a series of studies. This case is reported as being illustrative 
of the psychological studies carried out on all boys at the State Home for Boys, 
Jamesburg, N. J. L. N. Y. 
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nature of the condition be recognized for post-encephalitic cases: re 
quire rest and quiet, physical upbuilding and non-irritating restraint 
rather than punitive discipline. 

The following case is described because practically every detail 
is typical of this condition. This information was obtained from ex- 
aminations at the Institution, from reports from a city mental clinic 
and a city hospital, and from careful home and school investigations 
by the Division of Parole and Domestic Relations. 

Angelo was committed to the State Home for Boys eight months 
ago following his third arrest for stealing. He is thirteen years old 
and was born in the United States of respectable Italian parents. He 
is the seventh in a family of eleven children. His parents and siblings 
are law abiding and his home is comfortable. He was an ordinarily 
amenable youngster, showing no peculiarities of conduct as far as 
had been noted, up to the age of eight years when he suffered from 
sleeping sickness. This diagnosis was made at a city hospital where 
he was a patient. Immediately following this illness he was ex- 
tremely nervous and awkward and it was thought that he had chorea. 
A few months later he was operated on for appendicitis. 

During this long illness he was naturally much petted and humor- 
ed and when he began to show extreme irritability, obtrusiveness and 
restlessness his parents and others said he had been “spoiled”. But 
discipline which had sufficed for his brothers and sisters failed to 
influence him. As soon as he was able to get about he began steal- 
ing “anything he could lay his hands on”. He would run out of a 
moving picture show after a very few minutes of a vain attempt to 
sit still. Periods in a detention home and admonitions of parents, 
physicians and courts alike wrought no change. In school he was a 
failure, of course, being still in the second grade at twelve years of age. 

On admission to the State Home for Boys at the age of 12.5 
years, the psychologist found his test scores to indicate a borderline 
level but deferred diagnosis on account of the marked personality dis- 
turbance present. His attention was very mobile and it was con- 
sidered probable that increased stability might enable him to attain 
higher scores.! He was rated by the examiner as irritable, talkative 


1 Average mental age 9.7, average IQ 78 
Stanford Binet mental age 10.0 
Porteus Maze mental age 8.5 
Army designs 11.8 
Witmer Formboard 8.8 
Stanford Achievement test educational age 8.9 years. 
It is worthy of note that his Stanford Binet IQ of .81 was identical with that ob- 
tained in a city clinic when he was nine years old. 
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and obtrusive. It was noted that along with his general restlessness 
there were frequent twitchings of facial muscles and a short spasmodic 
intake of breath about once a minute. 

The medical examination at commitment showed no positive find- 
ings other than forward curvature of the six upper vertebrae, making 
the boy appear to have almost no neck at all—a peculiar dwarfed ap- 
pearance. 

(The boys call him “guinea pig). This curvature is common in cases 
of this sort, though not always present. 

A thorough psychiatric and neurological examination led to a 
diagnosis of post-encephalitic instability. 

The classification committee at the institution, after discussion, 
recommended that he be assigned to school one-half day and to assist 
his cottage matron in housekeeping the other half day so that super- 
vision could be continuous. It was further ordered that, upon ser- 
ious misconduct, the boy should be sent to the hospital for quiet 
restraint as a punishment. The psychologist undertook to instruct 
the cottage officer in the nature and proper treatment of this case. 

Nevertheless, Angelo’s eight-month stay has been a stormy period. 
For a time he appeared to be constantly inciting discord. He played 
tricks on his associates, fought, stole, lied, etc. Every officer who 
dealt with him agreed in declaring him to be a thorn in the flesh. Yet, 
withal, he is a likable chap, for he is always buoyant, never depressed, 
and his confidence in himself is amazing. 

Of late there appears to be a slight improvement in his conduct. 
He works a little more willingly and for a somewhat longer period 
without a diversion. In the third grade at school he is beginning to 
make some progress. But only today, in talking with the writer, he 
told of having tricked a boy into a fall and then blamed the boy for 
resenting it. “Sure we scrapped. It was Cody’s fault. I ain’t got 
that kind of a temper.” 

We hope Angelo will win his battle for stability before more years 
and bigger failures bring bitterness. But it is a hard fight and ex- 
perience says that the odds are against him. 





The Training School has decided to discontinue the 
Summer School for Teachers of Backward and Deficient 
Children for 1925 but the work will be resumed in 1926. 
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Part of the Symposium on the Child---Its Home 
and Environment* 


E. R. Johnstone 


The following poem perhaps best illustrates my point of view, 
It is entitled “The Wail of the Well” by May Ayars. 


Johnnie Jones has lost a leg 
Fannie’s deaf and dumb 

Marie has epileptic fits 

Tom’s eyes are on the bum 
Sadie stutters when she talks 
Mabel has T. B. 

Morris is a splendid case of imbecility 
Billy Brown’s a truant 

And Harold is a thief 
Gwendolyn is a millionaire 

And Gerald is a fool 

So everyone of these darn kids 
Goes to a special school. 

They have specially nice teachers 
And special things to wear 

And special time to play in 
And special kind of air. 

They’ve special lunches right in school 
While I, it makes me wild, 

I haven’t any specialties, 

I’m just a normal child. 


How can the normal child have all of the advantages, the pro- 
tection and the opportunities that are given to the defectives or the 
delinquent child? We cannot, and would not, if we could, put them 
in institutions, but perhaps we might follow some of the institutions’ 
methods. 


An Institution is a little community. It has practically all of 
the problems of a community. Questions of health, housing, en- 
vironment, treatment, training, government, recreation, morals are 
all being answered every day in the institutions. For twenty-four 


Read at the twenty-third Annual Conference of New Jersey Social Workers, New 
Brunswick, Nov. 11, 1924. 
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hours each day and three hundred sixty-five days in a year, the child 
is there. Every question concerning his well being is presented. Re- 
cords are kept not only of what raises these questions, but of what 
is done about them. It seems to me, as an institution man, that our 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, and the institutions them- 
selves should be able to point the way to the answering of nearly 
every community problem as it relates to childhood. 

The principles and methods of a well organized institution might 
well be followed in providing for the needs of a child in its home 
and environment, and I venture to suggest that when these questions 
arise, the inquirer tries to ascertain what is done in the Institutions 
of the State under similar and comparable conditions. 

Let us glance at the points presented for this Meeting. 

1st. An accepted standard for foster homes. 

The Institution is a great foster home and while we cannot ex- 
cept the ordinary foster home to maintain institution standards, they 
may well serve as an objective. The living room in an institution is 
clean and comfortable and tidy every day, and it has toys, games and 
books. The toilet and bath rooms are clean and sanitary and con- 
venient. The sleeping quarters are clean and comfortable and well 
ventilated, and the sexes are properly separated. The dietary is 
balanced and economical and tasty. And because the institutional 
community has a community spirit, there is a preponderance of praise 
and appreciation for what the children do. The standards set and 
the reasons for setting them as well as the methods of maintaining 
them can be learned from any institution in the State. 

The second point is: More accurate and complete information 
regarding sources of aid in the reconstruction of homes. 

Every department of an institution is kept informed of the doings 
and possibilities of the other departments by means of the bulletin 
boards, the regular meetings of department heads and the general 
employees’ meetings. 

Outside the institution, books and leaflets distributed at meetings 
like this present Conference and many local meetings will help to 
answer this question. 

3rd. A cleaner technique for utilizing the services of co-operat- 
ing agencies. 

Within an institution, various members of the staff are called 
upon to present plans and methods for using the services of all de- 
partments needed in considering a case. These are discussed, modified 
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and adopted by all. As all interested departments participate in the 
adoption, all are willing to cooperate. Outside: This complete par- 
ticipation of cooperating agencies is necessary. The welfare worker 
can learn much of “how it is done” by attending a few institution 
meetings. 


4th. An accepted procedure for referring problem children from 
one agency to another. 


Institutions must develop such procedures for themselves. Diffi- 
cult cases appear continually so there is a “Children’s” or “Special” 
committee which has access to all records and reports so that it 
knows the needs of each child and it also knows the possibilities, not 
only of all departments of the institution, but also of the Institutions 
and Agencies of the State. So it is able to develop or follow pro- 
cedure. Outside: Each community should have some such central 
referring point where a case may be studied and procedure developed. 
The State Department of Institutions and Agencies, the Monmouth 
County Organization for Social Service and the Essex County Juven- 
ile Clinic are good examples of what may be done. 

5th. A minimum standard for records. 

Institutions are in danger of having too many records. The 
executive staff checks off the institution’s records from time to time 
and sees that «while they retain such information as is needed in any 
given case, they also abandon the keeping of useless records that are 
merely made and filed. For those outside: The study of the records 
of an institution would serves to show what should be required for 
minimum information concerning a child outside as well as inside. 
And it will also tell how these records are put to work for the child 
inside and how they can be put to work for the benefit of the child 
outside. 

6th. A workable plan for training parents in the fulfillment of 
their parental responsibility. 

The training of teachers and officers in an institution is a much 
simpler matter than training house fathers, house mothers and indus- 
trial workers. The latter require entertainment and often lunch with 
their training. Meetings that combine entertainment and pleasure 
with information are much more effective than those which attempt 
to teach only. Those outside who want to know how to “get across 
their program” will find many ideas in a combined employees party and 
meeting in an institution. I ask for closer cooperation and better 
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understanding between the members of this conference, which re- 
presents the people directly and the State Departments of Institutions 
and Agencies, which rather more represents official procedure. This 
will bring together our scattered efforts for social welfare, as re- 
cently suggested by Governor Silzer. 


7th. <A better idea of what to do with or for the “unadjustable” 
child. 

The State Department of Institutions and Agencies and the var- 
ious Divisions with each Institution, lend themselves particularly to 
deciding what to do for the unadjustable child. The Medical De- 
partment, the Educational Department, the Household Department and 
Psychological and Psychiatric Departments are all consulted within 
the Institution. The State Psychiatric Clinic and the Divisions of 
Classification and Education call for the services of every type of 
Institution in the State and the State Department their coordinating 
center makes transfers easy. The “unadjustable” child gets adjusted. 
A careful study of this great Department of the State will show that 
effective suggestions (if not entire answers) to local community prob- 


lems may be found here where there is plenty of material to study, 
every type of problem to be solved, and men and women, each ex- 
pert in his own field, devoting their entire time to the needs of the 


State’s wards. 


The great Department of Health, Education, Labor and Institu- 
tions are drawing closer and closer. Their questions frequently 
overlap. They are the creatures of the people and are glad to be 
the servants of the people. We are the people. All we need to do 
is to ask of our Departments the information we need, and if our 
request be reasonable and persistent, we shall have replies, or these 
Departments will find means for getting replies, and each well thought 
out plan will serve to help to raise the standard of care of the normal, 
well-behaved child up to that of the defective or delinquent child. 


You see from the above that the institutions if properly ad- 
ministered have set a very high standard for parents to emulate. 
After thirty-six years of living in institutions and a rather wide know- 
ledge of the treatment given the wards of our institutions, I must 
confess that I do not have that feeling of sorrow and compassion 
for a child who is properly sent to the proper institution, which is so 
common among those who do not know the inside of our institutions. 
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Notes 


Some months ago a Social Club was formed among our older 
boys. A very fine club room was furnished, including a piano, by 
the School. Through the generosity of one of the friends of the 
School a radio was installed. The boys have through their own 
efforts earned a pool table with extra equipment. This Club meets 
the needs socially and has developed an unusually fine spirit among 
these older working boys. 































We now have twenty-eight Boy Scouts in the Tenderfoot Class 
who are ready to become Second Class Scouts. The work has been 
of value and interest to the boys and will afford much wholesome 
recreation for them during the summer. 





It is seldom that a Christmas gift gives such joy as the beautiful 
canary given the Mills’ boys by the parents of one of the little boys, 
He seemed to catch the spirit of the cottage at once and has done 
his part toward making it a cheery place to live in. 





American Association for the Study of the Feeble-Minded, An- 
nual Meeting, Raleigh, N. C., May 8-11, 1925. 
Section Programs on 

1. Delinquency and Crime as Related to Mental Deficiency. 
Psychology and Mental Deficiency. 
Relation of Mental Deficiency to the Public. 
Pathology and Physical Characteristics of Mental Defectives. 
Psychiatry and Mental Deficiency. 
The Institution for the Mentally Deficient in Relation to other 
Institutions and Agencies. 
Education as Related to Mental Deficiency. 
Exhibit of Special Class Handwork. 
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The Announcement of the Lehigh University Extension Course 
for the summer of 1925 includes under Professional Courses for Teach- | 
ers, July 6th to August 2oth, a course for Teachers of Special Classes 
and Exceptional Children. Members of the Training School staff will 
assist at Lehigh as there will be no course at Vineland. Applications 
for admission should be made to “The Director of the Summer Ses- 
sion,” Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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